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But there where falſe Prophets alſo among the people, even as there ſhall be falie 
teachers among you, who privily ſhall bring in damnable hereſies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, and many ſhall follow their pernicious ways by reaſon of 


whom the way of truth ſhall be evil ſpoken of. Theſe are they who speak evil 


of dignities, and despite Government, while they promiſe men Liberty they them- 

ſelves are the ſervants of corruption, i. e. ambition. 11 Peter. 
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DEDICATION. 
6 als | 
WHOSE VIRTUES I MUCH REVERE. 


SIR 


I| Was reſident in England, when ſome 


Trials in which you was a principal, appeared before 


a Britiſh Tribunal, and think, that if any man upon 
earth has cauſe to complain of the manner in which the 
| laws of this country are conducted, you are that man. 
Yet we find you not like a modern voluntary: exile, 
whining out your grievances to the deſtruction of your 
honeſt, zealous, but miſtaken countrymen. You treat- 
ed the evil as a trifle you had met with in this bad 
world—you ſought not to calumniate the man under 
whoſe weakneſs, or under whoſe wickedneſs you had 
ſuffered oppreſſion. When I contemplate your con- 
duct, I am reminded of what chriſtianity once was— 
I ſee a likeneſs to a primitive diſciple, and gratefully 
depoſite my labours at his feet. | 
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CONCISE SKETCH 


OF THE 


Intended Revolution in England. 
&c. &. 


I turbulent times it is natural for men of a philoſo- 1 
phic turn, whoſe leiſure is conſiderable, to direct their 
intellectual powers to the ſources of uneaſineſs around 
them, and to endeavour to inveſtigate its real cauſes, 
They will do this in ſome meaſure, to fatisfy their own 
curioſity; and to learn the line of duty to which they 
ſhould invariably adhere. If, of a candid diſpoſition, 
they will endeavour to diveſt themſelves of every ſpe. 
cies of prejudice in relating the reſult of their inqui, 
ries to others, and will invariably adhere to truth; on 
the one hand, they will conceal nothing from falſe de- 
licacy; on the other, they wil ſet down nought in 


malice, 


—— — . Ro. qty — ee. 
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That the alarms, which have for ſome time exiſted 
in this Kingdom, derive their almoſt immediate ex- 
iſtence from a certain deſcription of Gentlemen, wha 
are prouder of the name of Philoſophers than Divines, 
their unfounded lucubrations are abundantly foruntd 
to inform us. 
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A ſcheme of immenſe magnitude (but probably un- 
finiſhed even in theory) appears to have originated 
with a well-known calculator,“ who has lived to ſee none 
of its parts completed, and is conſequently gone with- 
out his promiſed reward; for the ſcheme in every 
feature of it, appears to be the natural offspring of an 


_ ambitious mind. 


This ſcheme is to ſubvert entirely the preſent Con- 
ſtitution of this Kingdom, its Religion, and Laws ; 
and to eſtabliſh another (under which new meaſures 
are to be adopted) by transferring the power into 
very different hands. I 


To effect this pernicious change, principles of re- 


ligion, inimical to the exiſting tenets, were every where, 


and by every artifice diſperſed. The Old Diſſenters 
were many of them led to admit new Miniſters, edu- 
cated at ſeminaries for this very purpoſe, I into their 
pulpits, without any ſuſpicion; and theſe well- tutored 
diſciples played their parts ſo gradually, that many of 
their deluded audiences, had changed their religion, 


Without ever once obſerving, that the change was for 


the wor/e. An unexpected obſtacle however ſoon aroſe 
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* It is natural to attribute the original plan to the beſt abilities; but it 
the numerous competitors ſhould any of them diſpute his claim to the palm, 
whatever intillegence may be conveyed to him (and many meſſengers have 
been and will be diſpatched) it is highly probable, he will not be permitted 
to return even upon his parole. 8 | 


+ It is probable that theſes men made choice of their religious principles, 
not becauſe they thought them true, but becauſe they deemed them ſuit- 


able to their purpoſe; ſuch at leaſt is the religion, in general, of the itatet- 


man, and this is their profeſſion. 


t One academy in this Kingdom, as remarkable for the varicty of its 
ſituations as its tutors, appears in part to have been inſtituted for the purpoſe 
po” —_— men to pray and preach politics, VIDE, Wakefield's account 
ot it. | | 
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which convinced the ſchemers, that the ſacred flame of 
devotion was not to be extinguiſhed by artifices of this 
nature—there was ſtill ſome religion left amongſt theſe 
formal worſhippers—the cheat was at length fully 
diſcovered, and ended in a conſiderable addition of 
numbers and ſtrength to the eſtabliſhed church. 


Diſappointed of obtaining the multitude by this 
manceuvre, for without the multitude they can do no. 
thing, they have recently addreſſed their principles of 
liberty to the indigent; and their mutilated Chriſti- 
anity to the more poliſhed orders of ſociety with greater 
ſucceſs: but this bubble is likewiſe burſt in part: a re- 
publican ſpectre, has ſpread the alarm amongſt the 
poſſeſſors of wealth, and the preachers of politics, like 
the dull church moralift, have but an inconfiderable 

minority left, of thoſe whom their vanity-of intereſt 
leads them to expect as hearers. 


During this interval, the principals in the plot had 

been bufily employed}/in difleminating the ſeeds of 
diſſention by their writings. They had ſecured the 
two principal Reviews, had eſtabliſhed circulating Li- 


braries, and had expended amazing ſums of money s in 
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& A gentleman, then high in office, informed the writer of this note, 
that he was met by a volunteer from the corps, who rode up to his-carriage, 
and, SANS CEREMONIE, preſented, what the Gentleman at firſt thought 
a piſtol, but upon its being dropt into the carriage he found to be a 
curious pamphlet with a blue covering Apropos of this deſerter at 
his firſt ſetting out in life, he was ſeen trudging towards Cambridge, 
with a pair of ſaddle bags upon his back. ALMA MaTER rewarded his 
induſtry with a F — and other emojuments, which enabled him to 
dreſs elegantly, and to infinuate himſelt into the good graces of a Lady, 
ſo far, as to obtain her hand and fortune---her inducement could never de 

eſſed, for the delicate ſoftne ſs of the gentleman, had already dignified 
him with the appellation of NAxcx, but we hope ingratitude to this 
Lady is not the delinquent's vice, whatever it may be to ALMa MATER. 
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propagating liberty and rational Chriſtianity; for theſe 
were the cant terms made uſe of to conceal their ſedi- 
tious purpoſes. 2 1 


All theſe manoeuvres were the forerunners of ſome 
ſevere attacks upon the Barriers of the Church. The 
laſt of thefe, if I recolle& right, marked the in- 
attention of the miniſterial party, to two very im- 
portant facts; one, the ſum paid annually by Govern- 
ment, to the Diſſenters, which, as far as it goes, ſwells 
the expenditure, upon which their arguments againſt 
the State are principally grounded; the other, the 
ſhameful advantage they have over the eſtabliſhed 
Church, in propagating their opinions“; theſe ought 
undoubtedly to have been laid before the public, upon 
that memorable occaſion ; in other reſpects the Church 
was ably defended. *. . 


* 


If they had been ſucceſsful in this attempt, it is al- 
moſt needleſs to obſerve, that places of truſt would 
have been open to their adherents; by uſing a little 
caution, they would have crept imperceptibly into 
power, and of courſe would have proceeded with 
greater effect. Their ſcheme againſt government was 
already ſuſpected, but the ſpecious affectation of Phi- 
loſophy, with which it was cloathed, had maſqued its 
danger, and concealed its profligacy. 
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* There are very ſerious difficulties in the way of eſtabliſhing chapels 
under the Mother Church—the conſent of the Biſhop and Vicar, the 
expence of Conſecration fees, &c. from all which the Diſſenters are 
free their tabernacle is no ſooner pitched than the overflowings of the 
Church mult ſeek their religious refuge in it. This is evidently the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the increaſe of Diſſenters. To remedy this evil, place the 
Sons of the Church upon an equal footing with Diſſenters and they have 
nothing to fear, | 


( 

At this period there was in the Houſe of Commons, 
a minority brilliant in parts; and reſpectable in power, 
moſt of them probably unpledged to the ſchemers for 
any thing but a parliamentary reform, in which they 
were ſeconded by a number of country gentlemen; many 
of whom once aſſociated to obtain that plauſible, and 
in appearance ſalutary meaſure*. The troubles in 
France were advancing faft, though the miſtaken ac- 


tors, upon that melancholy theatre, had begun to flat- 


ter themſelves, that they were nearly over: ſo fully 
were they perſuaded of this, that they had already 
formed a deſign of fomenting a rebellion in this coun- 
try, upon the principles of Liberty and Equality.— 
They flattered themſelves with hopes of a permanent 
government and ſhould they ſucceed in obtaining that, 
they foreſawf their own commerce revived, and the 
republic, or limited monarchy aggrandized at the ex- 
pence and upon the ruins of its neighbours. 


An Engliſh Stay-maker was of ſufficient weight in 
their councils, and both ſanguine and vain enough, in 


his own temperament, to inſure ſucceſs to their inſi- 
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* Upon a ſuppoſition that every man in the Houſe of Commons would 
vote according to an unblaſſed conſcience. or an unprejudiced under- 
ſtanding, a retorm would be highly falutary, but fo long as a principle 
ot corruption does, and muſt exiſt, fo long as men will vote from principles 
of ambition or a view to private emolument, there muſt either be ſome op- 

ofite principle admitted to counteract this, or the miniſter can never long 
Low his ground. See more of this in PaLEY's THOUGHTS. 


+ It was plainly foreſcen by the Jacobins, if their incendiary ſucceed- 
ed, in exciting the indigent againſt the opulent, that one of theſe events 
muſt take place; either the opulent or the manufacturers would eſcape. to 

the neareſt foreign ſhore----if the opulent were beaten, the capital for 
ſupporting commerce ould be transferred to France----if the manufac. 
turers gave way, the hands for conduCting it. In either caſe France muſt 
be aggrandized and England ruined, | | 
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dious defign. He made his appearance in England, 
ſome time in the year Ninety-one, or Ninety-two. At 
that moment, we may obſerve four diſtinct parties in 
this country, all of them inimical in their defigns, t to 
the conſtitution as is now ſtands. 


The minority in che Houſe of Commons; theſe 
were oſtenſible advocates for a parliamentary reform, 


the abolition of tythes, &c. the original ſchemers, 
whoſe principles we have already delineated : the 


French party with the Stay-maker at their head: and 
laſtly, the Sans Culottes, or men which exift in every 
country, of the ſame deſcription, as thoſe who bore 
ſo large a ſhare in the conſpiracy of Catiline. 


A coalition of parties was the firſt thing thought of 
by the French incendiary. This gentleman's effrontery 
had already introduced him to ſome of the firſt leaders 
of oppoſition; he waited upon them, no doubt, pro- 
perly equipped by the Jacobins for the purpoſe, and 
propoſed his ſchemes without much reſerve. The 


conduct of ſome of theſe gentlemen has been extreme- 


Iy dubious; adminiſtration is probably in all their ſe- 
crets, and it becomes not an individual to take the li- 
berty of judging. 


One thing i is certain, B—ke's 1 Auel him 
not at that period of life when the love of lucre is ſo 
abſurdly prevalent. He raiſed himſelf upon the toe 


of anticipation, peeped over his few remaining years, 


ſhook his grey hairs at the proſpect, and durſt not be 
damned as a traitor, to his country.—The tide of vir- 


| 6 

tue ruſhed ſtrongly thro? his aged breaſt, he warned 
the Engliſh Nation of its danger, in ſtrains as pathe- 
tic, as eloquent, and as true, as ever flowed from 
mortal's pen. Prieſtley attacked him with his uſual 
impudent ſophiſtry, whilſt Tatham ſupported him with 
argument. The world is in poſſeſſion of the conteſt, 


and has aſſigned the palm as their prejudices or judg- 


ments have awarded it. 


The minority were alarmed, and their phalanx entire- 
ly broken : even the original ſchemers condemned the 
impetuoſity of the Stay-maker ; but the incendiary, tho 
baffled, was by no means diſmayed ; he wiſhed to con- 
tinue in treaty with the two diſcordant parties, and 
publiſhed at the ſame time, his firſt, and ſoon after, 
his ſecond addreſs to the Sans Culottes. The firſt libel 
was ſome time in introducing itfelf to public notice, 
but the very unexpected effect of the ſecond addrefs, 
brought him to his ſenſes, and exerciſed his limbs in 


a haſty retreat. 


1 


The firſt publication contained much inflamatory 


matter, and many queſtions, but little reaſoning. The 
| ſecond was a compariſon betwixt the expences of Ame- 
rica and Great-Britain, as abſurd as the compariſon 
would be betwixt the expences of Maſter Bobby un- 
breeched, and thoſe of Sir Robert, after ſucceeding to 
his father's eſtate ; but his vexation and diſappoint- 
ment has afforded the world more uſeful information 
than the Rights of Man; the Addreſs to the Addreſſers, 
is evidently the publication of a mind chagrined and 


off its guard. His retreat to the National Convention, 


confirms the above ſtatement of facts, in ſuch a man- 
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ner, as long ago to have ſtamped conviction upon the 
writer's mind. 


* 


At this period * the Royal Proclamation rouſed the 


Loyalty and fears of Britons to a ſenſe of their duty 
and danger: Aſſociations were form'd, and the in- 
dulgent and amiable ſovereign had the ſatisfaction to 


find that he reigned in the hearts of a vaſt majority of 
his Subjects. One dangerous ſymptom however per- 
vaded the ſeaſon of triumph: The diſturbers of peace, 


as if the impulſe had been uniform, chimed in with the 


tune of the times, and thus inadvertently whiſpered a 
ſuſpicion, that one ſpirit animated the whole diſalfected 
body, and that that body was compact and dangerons.F 


Hoſtilities were ſoon after commenced by them as if 
nothing had happened, and have been continued with 
little intermiſſion to this day. Some few accidental 
checks they have received of a ſerious nature, and a 


— 
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* There are Gentlemen, in appearance, who have been hardy enough, 
to aſſert in print, that there has been no ground for our fears, that the 
whole was a miniſterial manoeuvre, to dupe the people of England into 
a war; but be it likewiſe remembered, that there have been ſcoundrels 
who have ſigned aſſociat ions for the ſupport of the conſtitution, while 
members of a convention to form a new one. Be it likewiſe remembered, 
that the court party in France was humbugged by ſuch traitors as theſe, 
till the Baſtile was taken; and then the wretches triumphed in their vil- 


lany: theſe round aſſertions are in the eſtimation of all who are not blind, 


only ſo many poſitive proofs, that the ſcheme is bare with vigour. 
Pr----y is infinitely too irritable and vain to conceal what he knows; he has 


- repeatedly warned the Miniſter, he has told him in plain Engliſh, 


&© THAT A TRAIN IS LAID,” and however backward we are in ſome 
inſtances to credit this curioſity of a man, we are not fool-hardy enough 
to Fr but that HE may have SOME LITTLE KNOWLEDGE OF THIS 
AFFAIR. 8 


. + The effect was like the effect in a regiment, when the word of 
command is given Ground your Firelocks and no ſooner was the loyal 
party induced by their pacific diſpoſition to diſcharge their pieces into the 


air, than the deceitful ſchemers ſhouldered their muſkets and they were 
found ready cocked and primed, | 


% 
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curious letter has been adverted to, in the Houſe of 
Commons, which has raiſed the doubts of ſome and 
confirmed the ſuſpicion of others. Secret aſſociations 
of a ſeditious complexion are continued, and infamous 
libels are ſtill circulated to poiſon the patriotiſm and 
loyalty of the lower claſſes“ numbered cards with a 
kind of watch- word are diſtributed amongſt them 
they meet with more caution in ſmaller partiesf—their 
deſigns are more concealed than uſual—and the filence 
is only like the ſilence that precedes a ſtorm ! Should 
theſe pernicious defigns be accompliſhed for want of 
immediate and firm meaſures to fruſtrate them, proba- 
bilities can only be.calculated, it baffles human fore- 
fight to foretel the conſequences. , 


A certain deſcription of men, of an:tarian, if of any 
religious principles, are by nature, habit, and educa- 
tion, ſo exceſſively ambitious, that, if ſucceſsful in their 
firſt efforts, they certainly would never be content 
without the aſcendency in government; but their mild 
tempers and boaſted candour are objects of too much ſuſ- 
picion to entitle them to implicit confidence. There 
is not another ſectariſt nor a churchman in the king- 
dom who does not reprobate the idea of their aſcen- 
dency; unleſs he is ſeduced by ſiniſter motives.— 
There is not an Engliſh Chriſtian who would not 
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* Parliamentury Reform, is the watch word; the meaning of it is 
ſuppoſed to be, a republic or death. Another ſmall card has « Go 
BE WITH us.“ upon it. | 


W Six in number---2s ſoon as all are content and ſworn, they ſeparate 
to make freſh converts.--- The writer acknowledges that he has no better 


authority for this note than report. . 
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But fora moment, we will ſuppoſe the paroxiſm of po- 
pular commotion entirely to deſtroy itſelf, by its own 


—Y 


rather die than ſubmit to their uſurpation. The can- 


didates for power will do well to lay this down as a 
fixt principle of action, or experience will ſhortly 


teach them, it is convincing truth. 


Another fact to be adverted to, is, That a revolu- 


tion cannot poſſibly be effected, in any given time, 


without raifing the people in a maſs.—Are they to be 
raiſed by the deluſive doctrine of equality ?*—this is to 
lay the foundation for rapine and bloodſhed, over which 
a century may ſhed tears. The doctrine is at vari- 
ance with the principles of Chriſtianity and therefore 
can only be prolific of deſtruction. Matter of fact has 


proved the poſition ; and if the experiment ſhould be 


tried a thouſand times, it will be invariably attended 
with ſimilar conſequences. | 


Ry 


virulence, in a much leſs time than a century. Uponthis 


ſuppoſition, let tho/e men, who fancy that the image of 


God, in the faculty of human reaſon, preſides in their 


underſtandings, calculate and weigh the evils which 
. this inſanity might produce in the ſpace of ſeven ſhort 
years: Alas! the calculation is already nearly made 
out for their inſpection; and the page is ſo dreadfully 


ſtained with cruelty and blood, that a mind in any de- 
gree tinctured with the ingredients of mercy, turns from 
5 ee v0 (es o. 
3 Equality is here taken in its common acceptation, as implying an 
equal right at this moment to equal property----this after all the diſputes 
upon the matter, is the only. ſenſe the common. people could, underſtand 
it in, and was in fact the ſenſe which Tom P. meant them to under- 
ſtand it in, and the ſenſe in which they really did underſtand it in. 
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it with horror! Who is there vain enough, aſter what 
is before our eyes, to ſuppoſe he could direct the maſs 
of the turbulent paſſions of this Kingdom when raiſed 
into action? We ſmile at the ſelf-complacency of that 
vain ſlave to ambition who dares to ſeize the gauntlet ; 

and confeſs ourſelves enthuſiaſts enough to believe, 
that the ſovereighty can be atchieved by no other than 
him“ who rides] in the W and directs the ſtorm.” 


| The firſt frantic actors upon the ſtage, miche be ſent 
| {according to the religion of France) to compare notes 
with their fellow ſchemers upon the ſtygian ſhores, if 
any place ſhort of the tartarean gulph itſelf could be 
deemed ſecure enough for ſuch turbulent ſouls : In the 
more ſerious language of Chriſtianity, they would, in 
all probability, be launched into eternity to meet their 
God, the much inſulted ſaviour in judgment. 


Let men of this deſcription reflect further, that the 
middle ranks (who were foremoſt to their own deſtruc- 
tion in France) are aware of the dreadful conſequences | 
of civil commotions. In all commercial parts of the 
country, theſe, in general have ſtepped from the hum 
ble ſhed of poverty, under an indulgent government, 
and are realizing property, which they wiſh to tranſmit 
to their poſterity ; they are too virtuous in. principle 
to ſanction ſedition, rapine, and murder; men of too 
great ſenſe to be duped by the cant of Philoſophy, and 
value their religion too much to exchange it for the 
barren reveries of re- animated 223 7 


With pleaſure! declare myſelf perfectly W that 
this is the claſs in ſociety, which in concurrence with 
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( 16 ) | 
a government ſo excellent as ours, is always e of 


s the torrent of ſedition. Q7. Bax 
pf '; 5 4 71 101105 


It may yet further be remarked, that the lower claſſes 
Ces are not ſo ripe for revolt as many imagine. 


Amongſt men of this claſs, in the moſt populous parts 


of the country, Religion has lately made a conſiderable 
progreſs. The labours of one of the firſt claſſical 
ſcholars of this century, who had the peculiar art of 
accommodating himſelf to their capacities, has been 
crowned with wonderful ſucceſs: Throughout his exten- 


. five circle, ( ſpeaking generally) the fornicator has be- 


come chaſte, the drunkard ſober, and the villain honeſt. 
— One of the firſt comfortable conſequences to this 
change has been the accommodation, of theſe lately 
civilized Brethren, with Breeches, ergo, they are no 
longer Sans Culottes; they are now rejoicing in the 
fruits of their induſtry; and are ſtepping faſt forwards 
into the middle ranks of ſociety. | 


An artful propagator of falſchood, in a well- 1 bn 
Review, has indeed lately altered his mode of treating 


rheir leaders, from ſneering contempt to fulſome adu- 
lation: but his motive is too evident; beſides, theſe 


men have conſciences, and men with conſciences are 
not very eaſily tricked into ſedition. b 


| But let not theſe n the middle ranks 
of ſociety into a dangerous ſecurity. Moſt daring at- 
tempts have actually been made to corrupt the army 
and the multitude. We know their origin, and we 
know the abettors of theſe nefarious deſigns:. We 


know the principles which have been held forth are 


. 

ſpecious and ſeductive.— In France they have been 
found contagious to a miracle; in England they have 
had ſtronger heads and better hearts to contend with. 
Yet for the ſake of religion and humanity, let us not 
treat them with inattention; if they were true they 
would increaſe with oppoſition, but ſince they are cer- 
tainly fallacious, “by oppoſing we ſhall end them.“ 

Our wives and our children plead with us, through the 
bewitching channel of love and affection, to ſtand at 
leaſt upon the defenſive, with manly fortitude; every 
thing defireable in this life is at ſtake; and our exertions 
will be ſanctioned with the approbation of conſcience, 


The methods to be adopted are as obvious as the 
duty itſelf is plain. Let us take an immediate advan- 
tage of the hint thrown out by the miniſter. Let the 
reſpectable members of ſociety be formed .into corps 
without delay, as numerous as can be collected. Let 
them wield the ſword, not for the cruel purpoſe of de- 
ſolation, but as a ſymbol of eſtabliſhed peace. The de- 
poſit of our lives, our fortunes, and our liberties can 
never be intruſted to ſafer hands. They will awe the 
ſeditious, and even ſtand as a barrier to ꝓreſerve our 
liberties from the grfſp of power, if any thing could be, 
feared from the preſent father of his country. 5 


The populace and the army may be ſeduced, or cor- 
rupted, or even converted into abettors of tyranny ; 
but the integrity of theſe men will be founded upou 
principles which claim the fulleſt confidence. 


Another dvidudll ſtep would be to petition che le- 
giſlative body, to enact a clear and deciſive law, That 
"my turoulent member of ſociety, Found guilty of ſedilion, 
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( 218 ) 
ould be for ever banifhed this delightful country, to ſeek, 
in the fulleft poſſeſſion of his property, ſome more hoy} * 


climate and more indulgent government. 


It is a matter alſo of material importance, conſtantly 
to ſecure a decided majority over Unitarians and Re- 


| publicans, in the committees of all public Libraries, 


and ſunday ſchools: A review of reviews ſhould be in- 
ſtituted, to point out the deſigns of our enemies in theſe 
publications, to ſcout their party remarks, ridicule their 
paltry and unmerited applauſe, and detect the deſtruc- 
tive poiſon concealed in their pages. The Truſtees of 
all public ſchools, ſhould attend diligently to the prin- 
ciples of the man, to whom they have intruſted the 
education of our youth. Our Biſhops ſhould encourage 
the zealous clergy in their dioceſes, for aſſuredly they 
are our firmeſt forces ; they combat the unitarians 
wherever they are admitted with incomparable agility 
and ſucceſs, and are found uniformly, by experience, 
to be the beſt defenders (under God) of mitres and 
crowns. 


If theſe ſteps ſhould prove ſucceſsful, the laſt thing 
to be recommended is, to petition parliament, to eſ- 


_tabliſh churches or chapels* in thoſe diſtricts, where 


Population has exceeded the piety of our anceſtors :— 
Where the aged and decrepit want the conſolations 


of religion; and the young are deſtitute of the Princi- 
* of the eſtabliſhed church. 


neee 


* If not taken up by lm, a * ſo alutary, m0 * 
conducted by * ſubſcription. | | 


(2395 ) 
Theſe are the reforms which religion dictstes as 
Ae, to make us once more a peaceable, happy, 
and OY ra czar 


Such have been the eee of an inquiring man 
unknown to fame, and not anxious of any thing ſo vo- 
latile as popular applauſe. The writers he has peruſed, 
have appeared to him, tinctured with falſe delicacy, 
and afraid of burſting the bubble which covered the 

enemies deſigns with ſo tranſparent a ſurface that the 
contents were partially ſeen. He has therefore made 
a ſmall puncture, through which the features of the 
main ſcheme are perfectly diſcernible. | Nothing but 
motives of conſcience could have induced his retiring 
mind to interfere with contending parties, but his pen 
is drawn in defence of every thing that is dear, and 
his ſword, is likewiſe at his country's call, if her dan- 
gers ſhould claim her ſon from the humble ſhed and 
Habits of Peace. 


P.S. Should the reader remain in any degree uncer- 
tain of truths, which the writer conceived to want no- 
thing but a proper arrangement to be perfectly con- 
vincing, he may derive much information from the 
following authorities, Diſney and Prieſtley's Politi- 
cal Works, paſſim. Williams' Letter on Political Li- 
berty— Paine's Addreſs to the Addreſſers — Miles's 
Conduct of France—Monthly Review, Vol. 9, Page 
96, ditto 109.—Pritiſh Critic, Jan. 1792, page 72, 
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ditto 31—Analytical Review, February, 1794, page 
x65, ditto 172, &c. Dr. P 's vanity has again 
been exhibited in a Faſt Sermon, which is replete with 
information, and is well explained by the Analytical 
Review upon it. Theſe authorities evidently tend to 
prove, that a limb of the body politic is deeply infect- 
ed. TRE INFLAMMATION APPROACHES THE VITALS— | 
A SPEEDY AND EFFECTUAL REMEDY MUST BE APPLIED— 
Ir IT SHOULD NoT, DEATH OR AMPUTATION WILL 
BE THE CERTAIN CONSEQUENCE. 
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